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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. | for the space of fifty years, and earn their liv- 
BIBLE ACCOUNT OF CREATION. ling like the rest of mankind, I venture to say, 
To a reasonable mind, one that has not, that, of all works, ancient or modern, fact, fa- 
through the force of education, been so far ble or fiction, on this vast globe, the now 
priest-ridden as to deem it sacrilege to reflect highly extolled Bible would be the least read, 
and form an opinion of its own, the Bible ac- least admired, and the least thought of; andall 
count of Creation, must appear as the very cli-| those foolish notions, which mankind now en- 
max of absurdity andincensistency. A few re-|tertain, in relation to its claims to divinity, 
marks upon the meaning of the two first|would be buried in one vast vortex of obliv- 
versesof thefirst chapterand first book of that ion. , 
great “ecclesiastical record of divine inspira-| It is truly mortifying to reflect, that the great 
tion,” may not be uninteresting to the friends |mass of mankind are thus kept in“durance vile” 
ofcommon sense. Gencrally speaking, the|by a few designing fanatics of the world—that 
minds of men are somoulded and bent tothe|the minds of men have been for so many hun- 
purposes of priest-craft, in early youth, that dred years thus cramped and retarded in their 
itis 2 very difficult matter to get thei to be-| growth-that the more natural expansion of their 
lieve any -other way-on-the subject of reili-|intellectua! ficulties has been thus limited to 
gion, or any other subject, than their fathers,the unnateral observance of ummeaning, unin- 
had before them, and as the “parson” had al-|structing, uninteresting,and unprofitable rites 
ways taught them they must believe—/and ceremonies, imposed upon them by the gal- 
and thus “as the twig is bent the tree enclines.” |ling fetters of a superstitious belief of an un- 
The almost universal credence given tothe |cnding punishment and an unending happiness 
truth and divine authority of the Bible, does|—bugbears and phantoms of brain-cracked _ fa- 
not and cannot possibly arise from a cool, dis- | natics. 
passionate, unprejudiced perusal of its pages.! There is however, one consolation for the lov- 
To read it and understand it, as faras it is}ers of common sense andthe friends of man- 
capable of being understood,is at once to}kind, tobe found in the unexampled progress 
disbelieve and reject it. The bugbear is|of scientific knowledge throughout the world. 
unnatural—mind revolts at it—“it comes in|The dissemination & study of the knowledge of 
such a questionable shape,” that intellect/astronomy,are fast dispeliing from the benight- 
sickens at its deformity,and hencearises the|cd minds of men the dungeon darkness of super- 
necessity of building churches and raising sal-|stiton. In proportion asthe knowledge of this 
aried defenders of that which, though of “di-|great branch of science becomes more gener- 
vine authority,” isincapable of defending itself. ally studied and admired, the bible and its ex- 
It isfrequently the weakest and most uncul-|cressences, fall into utter contempt and disre- 
tivated minds that subscribe to its divine author-|pute among the more intelligent part of man- 
ity, and they doit not on account of what|kind. Such expressions inthe Bible as—“up 
it says itself, (for they seldom or ever read|to heaven ina cloud”—*“bottom of the bottom- 
it) but on account of what they hear said|less pit”—‘“sun and moon standing  still”— 
respesting itfrom th» pulpit, by the sten-}“from the rivers to the ends of the earth”— 


torian voice of some fat, lazy, well-fed, well- 
clad, and sleek-haired preacher, to whom they 
delegate the patent right of living without 
doingany thing more than manufacturing o- 
pinions for the dupes ofhis deception. Were 
this great reputed work of God left to stand or 
fall by its own merits or demerits—were all 
the ten thousandknights of the pulpit, who 
now live, like the drones of a bee-hive, upon 
the hard earnings of their ignorant dupes, to 





“the spiiit of man that goeth upward, and the 
spirit of beast that goeth dgwnward to the earth,” 
discover cither an utterignorance on the part 
of these “inspired writers,” of the science of 
astronomy,ora wilful attempt to insult the 
mindsof men in after ages with uwndigestible 
lumps of divinity. But to the credit of mankind 
be it said, that a few men have, by the giant 
strength of their intellects, broken the chains 
which bound ages before them to the _ bar- 


cease their eternal hammering upon detach-| ren rock of superstitition, explored the vast 


ed and nonsensical parts of that absurd whole,| boundless space by means of microscopic and 
| 
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teiescupic glasses, and discoveied to the worid | fore any thing conld possibly be—if a 
without the aid of inspiration, a grand planeta-)thing ever was created—and nothing could ef- 
ry system, evidently unknown to the writers of |fect it. If we suppose the exis'ence of God, and 
the Bible, which claims God to be its author,!that he had « “beginning,” yet there must have 





But [have wandered from my text. been time even before that circumstance could 
“In the beginning, God created the heavens |have taken place,over which he could have had 
and the earth. no influence. The ideas of a “beginning” 


And the earth was without form and void,)/oran“ending” oftime are aiike irreconcil.- 
and darkness dwelt upon the face of the deep.” /ble and undefinable—and we had Letter 
Gen. I, 1, 2. let them aloneand strive to use what sma.l 

in the first part of the above “corner-stone” share of time, we have tothe purposes of ovr 
of inspiration, the “dying sinner” is made ac-jown and our neighhor’s happiness, with 
quainted with ihe most absurd, inconsistent, ir-|out stopping to enquire whe‘her there was e- 
reconcilal le idea that imagination could sug-|verthe one, or whether there will ever be the 
gest. The words “In the beginning, God cre-|other, 
ated the heavensand the earth,” presupposes a| From the expression, “In the beginning Cod 
time when time began, which isabsurdity and jcreated the heavens and the earth,” the infer- 
mconsistency concentrated. It is utterly im-|ence to be drawn is, that *Goc” was in ex- 
possible for human mind to conceive that any|istence before the “beginning” or crezticn of 
power, however omnipotent in other matters,|“heaven and earth.” Ht this position he true 
could have any thing to do, either one way or|which my text takes, the next question that 
another, with the creation of time. It would|would arise, is, where did “God” dwell before 
most naturally seem, indeed, that it was uncre- | he “created heaven ond earth.” If he now 
ated. Time, mostundoubtedly, must have been|lives in “heaven,” where was bis resicence 
before »nv circumstance could possibly have tv-\before “heaven” itself existed? Perhaps he 
ken place. I will not attempt to convey any idea \dwelt where “darkness dweit upon the face 
of that undefinable something. It certainly 1s|of the deep.” If so,inquiry asks who created 
beyond the powers of human conception, T' |this “deep darkness?” It would appear that 
dwell long upon the subject—to endeavor with he created the “heaven and the earth” all in the 
all the intellectual strength with which our|dark;” for, according to Moses, the heavens 
minds are possessed, to fix upon a time when|and the earth were spoke into existence lhe- 
there could have been notime-ora “beginning” | ore he said to nothing, “Let there be light.” 
of time, or to fix upon a time when time could “be|It musthave been acifficult matter fir him 
no more” would turn topsy turvy all the think-|to have told how many days he was tuliing 
ingand reasoning faculties of our brain, Ye |to nothing to jumpinto something , if “darkness 
the “great volume of inspiration” informs us,/dwelt upen the frce of the deep befire he 
that there was a “beginning”—“prepared for|mace the two great lights.” If, however, he 
‘you from the beginning”—“until time shall be|had the Sun to talk by, which side or part of 
mo more.” Sach assertionsas these carry on|the earth did he station himself while he 
their very faces the idea of even “divine” im-|was creating the “heavensand the earth, and 
possibility. A“beginning” or an “ending of{all the hosts of them?” He necessarily must 
time,” are circumstances over which it would|have been at the time on some fixed spot of the 
be doubly impossible for omnipotence to have|earth, else he could not have known when the 
any control. The idea would be ridiculously |“evening and the morning made the first day.” 
absurd to suppose,—which we must, if we give|I do not ask these questions with the expecta- 
credence to the verses here quoted,—that God /tien of having them answered, but only to dis- 
existed befvre either time or space existed, and|cover to reason the more plainly the nv kedness 
no less absurd would the idea be, to suppose|of the absurdity, in this account of creation. 
that he could exist affer time itself had ceas- Consistency must blush and common = sense 
ed to exist. To takea correct and philosoph-|!aughin itssleeve at the fatle. Every word 
ical view of this subject, the reflecting mind|too plainly shows its imposition—its home~ 
cann >t fail to arrive at the conclusion, that}/manufacture—made for home consumpticon— 
we cannot suppose a power, however omnipotent|2nd it is to be regretted that mankind are so 
an respect to all other circumstances, to have the | easily gulled into the belief that it is a foreign 
least possible influence upon the course of time. |plant, & swallow itdown wi:hsuch greaciness. 
All circumstances, and all things of which we | ‘The ridiculous absurdity of thisaccount of crea- 
can form any idea, must have been subject a-|tion must appear striking enough to every 
lone to it—it must have necessarily been be-|reader, and I will refrainfrom making further 

comments. 
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‘The siuime re.sontng might ve advanced with 
regard io the acco niof the creation of the 
“fitaameut,” which is ound in the same chap- 
ter, end means perhaps, the unbounded space. 
This, like that of time, could not possibly admit 
of a creation—it Cannot be according to any 
reasoning whatever, viewed in any other liglit 
than as veing uncreative. Tuneand space, | 


‘else criminal in its character. 


| 


Sup. You are a tuoi. You were raised a 
protestant; and there never were any infidels 
before Luther and Calvin. 

Mat. I grant that protestantism is a species 
\of infidelity, but Luther’s infidelity did not go 
las far asit should have gone. 

Sup. If I believedas you do, I would kill 


|my wife, debauch my daughter, or do any thing 
hid cannot possibly be subject to any power, | 


The fear of heil 


however almighty we might suppose that pow-|could not then restrain me. 


er to be. 
controiable. 


They are alike undefinable and un-} 


No power can be supposed to have| man. 


Mat. You must be habitually a corrupt 


I am not afraid of hell;and yet I have 


the least influence upon them. ‘They undoubt-|not the least desire to commit those horrid 
edly never had a beginning, and, consequently |crimes you say you have such a propensity for. 


can never have an ending. ‘Ten thousand 
million globes like ours, might exist ten thou- 
and million centuries, and pass away and yet 
.either time nor space could possibly be effeet- 
ed in the least by the circumstance. 

These subjects, no doubt, have been dwelt 
upon by more able writers than I[ canever ex- 


Ss 


I have other motives to impel me to virtue. 


Sup. Whatare they? 
Mat. The love of good order in society. 
Sup. You cannot make me believe that a 


man of your belief loves good order. 
Mat. Allthis isnot proof that your religion 
is right. 





pect tobe, but if you think that these re- 
marks will be of any interest to the readers of| 
your veryuseiul paper, they are at your disposal. | 
O. P. Q 
D+ 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN A MATERIALIST AND 
A SUPERNATURALIST. 
Messrs. Enrrors:— 
The following dialogue actually occurrec 
between the writeranda worthy advocate of 
the hoiy Catholic religion, a few days since. 
AsI think the remarks of one of the parties 
highly charaeteristic, I send you the whole for 
publication. 
Yours, &c. &e. R 


Supernaturatist. Good morning, Mr. Infi- 
de!; i believe you were not at the Cathedral on 
Sunday morning last: had you reen there, | 
think ere this you would have recanted vour 
infidelity. : 

Materialist. I was not at the Cathedral; 
but [doubt whether the resu!t you mention would 
have followed my attendance. What new or 
convincing argument was brought to bear upon 
infidelity ? 

Sup. Argument! Come and take a glass of 
wine with me,and I wiil convince you that 
you are wrong. 

Mat. | have noobjection to a glass of wine, 
nor have | to being convinced that I am 
wrong. 

Sup. You know that there - can be but one 
religion that is right. 

Mat. 1 do not know that there is any reli- 
gion right. 





Sup. Voltaire and Paine died repenting of 
their sins. 

Mat. Ihave often heard that asserted buf 
never proven. 

Sup. Sohave Iby your protestant preach. 
ers, but never until last Sunday by a priest of 
the true church: now | am convinced that it is 
true. 

Mat. Is that all the proof that you have 
that your religion is right? 

Sup. No; Josephus spoke of Christ. 

Mat. Many learned divines have given that 
up asa forgery. iin: 

Sup. Divines! Idont call any divines, un- 
less they belong to the Catholic church. 

Mat. I see youare not disposed to hold a ra- 
tional argument, and I will quit you. 





Sup. You are a fool. 
Mat. When you wish to see a greater fool 
ihan Lam, consulta looking glass. 
“DIALOGUE—No. 3.” ‘ 


Since our last number, our neighbour of the 
Shepherdhas given us his third dialogue on 
“first principles.” We proceed to remark up- 
on it. 

In answer to our difficulty, that if nothing 
‘ould exist without an intelligent cause, God 
mast have been created, we are told that God 
is an exception to the general rule. But why ? 
Why except God? Ii the rule is at all valid, 
‘tis valid tothe full extent, and must relate as 
much to the creator as to the creature. By as- 
sérting that God exists uncaused, the argument 
ihat might have proved his existence becomes 
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null ; ; leaving. in in full force that of the self-exis-|ces, in what part of the universe can the former 


tenee of matter. ‘The whole argument of our 


opponent just amounts to this and no more,— 


God exists because he does exist! 


exist to the exclusion of the latter? 
4. If spirit be distinct from matter, and 
God be a spirit, can God be every where 


Altho’ the point is conceded, that we can-|present? If he is separate from matter, can 


not comprehend God, still it 1s said that we have 
abundent evidence of his existence. What is 
thatevidence? Ithas not yet been revealed to 


he exist ina point occupied by matter? If 
two things cannot occupy one and the same 
place, at ‘the some time, eitherGod cannot be 











us, atleast. We aretold that man could not|omnipresent, or he is not spiritual. 
have existed without a cause, but why there-| 5. If God is infinite, how can matter be 


fore say that God made him? Suppose we 


were to say that he was the production of 


Brodignag, what idea would thereby be con- 
veyed to the mind? We have the sound, but it 
is the symbol of no idea. Words should ’be but 
the symbols of ideas; ideas are but the images 
of things. An immaterial God conveys no 
idea to the mind. 
Our opponent continues, “man could not ex- 
ist without a cause: but he does exist; therefore 
there isa cause. I demand the name and na- 
ture of the cause of his existence: can you 
give me any thing satisfactory on this subject?” 
We know not with what the writer will be 
satisfied. We know that man exists, aud we 
presume that the powers of nature are compe- 
tent to his production. All we know, posi- 
tively, about the matter is, that we do not know 
of any thing separate from nature that could 
have hadany agency in his production. We 
are simply uninformed upon the subject. The 
hypothesis that a supernatural being created 
him, is objectionable,and we have given our 
reasons why itis so, We are willing to listen 
to any other hypothesis, but we shall start 
none. 
Several questions are next proposed to us, 
neither of which is relevant tothe subject be- 
fore us. If our opponent can show that “will 
and understandin&” are necessary to change, 
we shall consider his remarks in keeping. 
We have endeavored to be as explicit as pos- 
sible in replying tothe interrogatories of “Cath- 
olic.” We shall now propose to him a few, 
and-shall expect that he will be equilily ingen- 
ious in answering them. 

1. Do you believe that God, the supposed crea- 
tive principle of the universe, is an intelligence; 
and if so, whether peculiar organization is ne- 
cessary to its existence? The same analogy 
that supposes the designing intelligence, must 
inform you upon this point also. If unorgan- 
ized matter cannot think, why should unorgan- 
ized spirit possess that faculty ? 

2. What do you know of Spirit,separate from 
matter? Try tothink of thought existing in- 
‘Hependeat of organization. 


destructible ; since, were it so, God would either 
then be extended, or there would exist some 
point of space notoccupied by him? 

6. The properties of matter, from which all 
our reasoning is drawn, teach us that simple. 
elementary substances, cannot, of themselves, 
undergo change. They are still the same. 





of themselves, they are unchangéable. ‘Now 
were God a simple; elementary spirit, exis- 
tent before the existence of any thing else, 
how couldany thing else ever have existed— 
how could he have produced the universe by 
acting upon nothing? 

These are questions that must be solved 
before the legitimacy of your hypothesis of a 
God can be established, 

——a 


(“7A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS._2% 


A few more numbers will terminate the 
first six months of our second campaign, and 
as we approach that era in our editorial 
existence, itis but natural that we should look 
around and count friends, that we may not, by 
depending upon aid we'shallinever receive, be 
thwarted in our future operations. When we 
commenced our labours, it was with the fuli 
confidence of meeting with competant support, 
but how stands the case? In addition to out- 
lays for new printing materials, we have ex- 
pended alreadyupon the present volume more 
than Five Hundred dollars, and-have received 
perhaps One Hundred! A few,a very few, 
in proportion to our whole umber of sub- 
scribers, have rendered us the necessary aid, 
and some of these have done more than their 
share, while the great mass of our professed 
patrons have looked on, careless perhaps wheth- 
er we got alongby individual sacrifice or not. 
This state of things cannot last long. We 
must mect with better encouragement, if our 
paper is continued beyond the present volume. 
We should dislike, exceedingly, to relinquish 
our post, but our friends seem disposed to force 
us fromit. What shallbe done? Cannot one 
liberal paperbe supported west of the Alle- 








3, If spiritand matter are distinct existen- 


gheny? The conductors give their services to 


Mingle them, and compounds are former, but . 
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the task—they give pecuniary aid—but they 
cannot sustain the paper solely; they must 
have some asstfstance. 


them, by the termination of the coming month. 


Our list of subscri— 
bers is amply sufficient to support the paper,| 
if all paid, and it is theduty of all todo so.| 
Let us then know what we are to expect of 


to excite the avarice of his courtiers and peo- 
ple, by whom the sultanis surrounded. He, 
knowing the foibles of his. subjects, addresses 
them nearly as follows: “Slaves, I wish you 


happy. My goodness proposes to enrich you, 
and make you all happy. Do you see these 


| T ° 
treasures? Well, they are for you; strive to 


(¢rIn future no subscription from abroad | gain them; let each in his turn take the box & 


can be received, unless accompanied by the/dice; whoever has the fortune to throw sixes, 


amount for one year in advance, 
— 
ANOTHER LIBERAL PAPER. 
R. Canfield, Esq., of Philadelphia, favoura- 


diately revive the Temple of Reason, an able 


our knowledge of Mr. Canfield’s talents, and 
praiseworthy zeal in opposing the march of re- 
ligious error, we augur will for the success of 
the work; and feel confident that the task could: 
not have been assumed by more competant' 
hands. We hope that an ample list of (pay-| 
ing) subseribers may reward the undertaking. | 

The Temple of Reason will be issued week- 
ly, in quarto-form, price two dollars per annum | 
in advance. Address R. Canfield, No. 252) 


Market St. Philadelphia. 


} 
j 
| 





PROBLEM. 


The following problem is proposed as a suitable ex- 
ercise for students at our Theological seminaries; only 
premising asa Postulatum, that words are to be used in| 
their common acceptation; thata city is a city, that| 

old is gold, that a cube is a cube, and that the word 
éaven means some fixed point in space. 


} 
| 


bly known toliberalists asa writer and lectur- | 
er, notifies the public through the columns of | 


the Philadelphia Liberalist, that he will imme-| nany look at each other affrighted. No one 


paper formerly . published in that city. From! 


shall be master of the treasure. But I fore- 
warn you that those who have not the happi- 
ness to throw the number required, shall be 
precipitated forever into a dark dungeon, where 
my justice demands that you be burned with 
a slow fire.” 

Upon this discourse of the monarch the com- 


wishes to expose himself toso dangerous a 
chance. “What!” says the enraged Sultan, 
“does no one appear to play? But you must; 
my glory demands that you play. You will 
play then; obey without reply,” It is well to ob- 
serve that the dice of the despot are so prepar- 
ed that out of ahundred thousand throws, there 
is but one that can give the number required. 
Thus the generous monarch has the pleasure of 
seeing his prison well filled, and his riches sel- 
dom ravished from him. 

Mortals! this Svuxnran is your Gop: his 
treasure is heaven; his dungeon is hell; and you 
hold the dice!—D’ Holbach. 


Politeness is the happy medium in society 
which blends the most discordant natures; 
it imposes silence on the loquacious, and in- 
clines the most reserved to furnish their share 
of conversation; it represses the despicable 





The city of New Jerusalem, as described in the 21st. 
chapterof the book called Revelation, is a perfect cube | 
of gold, each side being 12000 furlongs, as the same | 
was seen by St. John, (an exile in the isle of Patmos, | 
in the 94th year of the Christian era,) beginning to 
descend *‘from God out of heaven.”»——Now, supposing 
this city to have been ever since descending, (say 1740 
years,)in a parabolic curve, according to the law of gra~ 
vity; it is required to determine the guantum of space 
through which ithas passed in the given time; and also| 
the distance necessary to complete the curve, until it 
reaches our planet; and when we may expect its arrival, | 
and consequently the commencement of the Millennium 
so much talked of in these days? 








DS +o 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Travellers inform us that ina country of 
Asia reigns a sultan, very absolute inhis whims. 
By a strange madness, this prince spends his 
time seated at a table, upon which are placed 
three dice anda dice box. One end of the ta- 
ble is coveredwwith pieces of silver, designed 





iry 


but common ambition of beiag the most prom- 
inent character in the scene, and increases 
the general desire of being mutually agreea- 
ble; itis, in fact, good nature regulated by 
quick discernment, proportioning itself to eve- 
situation and every character; it is a re- 
straint laid by reason and benevolence on 
every irregularity of temper, of appetite, and 
of passion. 


Politeness, in some degree, is inartificial ; 


it results from simple goodness of heart. It 
is that conduct towards others, which 
will, and good sense imperiously dictate. A 


system of politeness is a system of minor 
morals. 





Nature has furnished human kind with pleas- 
ures that are plain and easy,and serene; & 
the imagination has created them such as are 
perplexed, uncertain, and hard to come by. 
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®KOM THe CORRESPONDENT, 


THE INDIAN’S LETTERS. natics, who are absolutely madmen, shal] make 
No 4. fools of men of sense, or, at least, of apparent 
According to your wishes I shall write con-/sense. At times, I feel myself struck with 
cerning the Deity,or, more properly speaking something which puts on the semblance of 
the beliefofanOmnipotent being. This be- truth, and which | eatertain for a time, until 
ing is so wrapped np in gloom, terror, and conse-|sober reflection and reason determine against 
quence, that we approach him in thought with|it. Then away goes my creed without ever 
trembling and diffidence; andas we are taught, |ieaving a signi its ever having Leen. This 
we think itdamnable to doubt, fora moment,!argues nothing. Itrouble no cue with the vain 
his existence, or to question his extremest cogitation, and, to myself, it only shews me my 
cruelty, fraud, and injustice. Hence we scarce-'ignorance and want of solid foundation for 
ly come to this investigation with more |thought. 
than halfof our reasoning powers; the rest! N thing—never could produce something. 
are absorbed by a legitimate superstition; be-| Without a s mething nothing could ever have 
gotten in youth on ourignorance; matured by been, Without a creator, nothing couid never 
precept and example, and confirmed by sur- have been created. From nothing—nvihing 
rounding bigotry. Let ussever this chain, & wili ever proceed toeternity. li so,and ihe 
witha modest assurance, undauntedly approach case is clear that it must be so, then omnipo- 
the author of our being asa good and dutiful tence must have hada beginning and a creator. 
son wauid approach a kindand indulgent parent. For nothing could never create its nonentity 
Such a being, we feel confident, will not be into everlasting and unreducible matter. This, 
offended at the liberty we take in using the|] presume, is a silencer, and he must think dees 
reason he has been graciously pleased to bestow | per than I can who will attempt to explain the 
onus; nor accuse us of blasphemy if we even|mystery farther: B it, inreality; there is no 
doubt the representations given of him by the! mystery in the case; Weare alli here, and we 
priesthood, or hesitate to credit his imputed at-/ wonder like fools where we came trom: we find 
tributes. For if he pleased; he could reveal/this world under our feet, and we wencer who 
himself to our perfect satisfaction ina moment,|made it; We have a certain account, or rather 
orannihilateus for our temerity. Since, then,/a number of different accounts when it was 
he leaves us to doubt, toargue and to reason,| made, and we all again wonder how old it is. 
itis very probable, that, in some future pe-|'Then, we think; some great Geni must have 
riod, there will be little argument and nodoubt| made it, and we wonder who he 1s, or what he 
on the subject. Reason and sense willnever|js like. All the old women and children can 
bewilder themselves with incomprehensible} tel) you he islikea man. Though some very 
metaphysics, in which numierless theses,/ sage philosophers bave said he was like a fish, 
cases and arguments commence and terminate|oihers an ox, others a monkey or baboon; s. me 
in absolute conjunction. Religious impostors,|a sun, a moon, a star, an elephant; a crocodile, 
when they come forth in some future day, to! a shark, an egg,astock,a stone,a trée; until, at 
preach repentance to sinners, for the good of|{ast, some say the world is God , & every crea- 





and experience? Is it not surprising that fa- 


themselves, will only be considered as mad- 
men, fools or knaves; and, in either case, a 
cell, some straw and bread and water will 
act equally as a punishment for crime and re- 
storative to sanity. Indeed, when we come to 
consider the thing in aclear light,these very 
fools, knaves and madmen are proofs against 
their owndivinity. But one of the strongest ar- 
guments for the non-existence of the Chris- 
tian deity, is the existence of hypocrisy. For 
why should he permit a villain to deceive men 
in his name, when it isonly the respect they 
have for the deity himself which permits the 
imposition. This,and the absurd, stupid doc- 
trines which the priests of every sect preach up, 
are almost enough to destroy even the firm be- 
lief of a devout deist. [s it not surprising tha: 
such things exist in spite of sense, reason, truth 





ture in ita Godling. All this argues only the 
profound ignorance of man, and the frailty of 
human nature: But here we must not forget 
the impudent assertion of those who have dared 
to say, that they have seen the Deity face to 
face and conversed with him as with a man. 


The monsters, tree, plant, ox, monkey, or 
man, then, comprehend ‘the great Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent, Incomprehensible Je- 
hovah; this inconceivable being, who crested 
every thing;is inevery thing; without being 
perceivable to sight or feeling, is every wheie, 
and reveals himself to one man, once in two or 
three thousand years. But, in the interim, 
plays at slanghtering men and destroying them 
by universal & partial deluges, by earthquakes, 
storms, tempests, thunder, lightning, plague, 
famine, war, battle, murder, massacre, and an 
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infini.y of other means, whereby, in the room of, 
being merciful, good, nd just, he proves him- 
self to be the most resentful, capricious, cruel, 
unj:ist tyrant that ever infernal cunning could 
conceive, or infernal agency produce. It is 
said, that all nations, rude, savage, and civili- 
zed, have an idea of a God; and this is called a 
proof of the being of adivinity. But this is 
not true, inthe first place; and if it were a 
fact, would prove nothing; for all their ideas 
are imperfect, and no two of them agree in any 
one instance,except some little relation as to 
his general character of a terrible, resentfi'!, 
and implacable tyrant, agreeing in principle 
with a Marius,a Sylla, a Tiberius, or a Nero; 
still, however, divesting these of any little par- 
ticle of humanity which might have been in 
their character. Such Gods deserve not a 
place in the universe, One thing we can see 
very plain, and that is, that all the idol makers 
have beena set of cruel, ignorant, stupid, big- 
oted foolsand knaves. ‘The unparallelled con- 
fusion of the Athanasian Creed is a full proo! 
of this;none else-is necessary. Repeatedly 
have the Liberals told the creed-mongers; that 
they would believe directly ifthev, the creed- 
mongers, would explain, or Cemonstrate, in any 
degree,their incomprehensible dogmas. I, forone, 
say plainly, I cannot believe in what I cannot 
comprehend: and further, Ido believe every 
man who says he believesin what he does not 
comprehend, to be a base hypocrite, and an un- 
pardonable deceiver; a man who is made up of 
every kind of falsehood and treachery; a man 
in whom society can place no trust; a man 
whose whole business is to impose on the cred- 
ulous and to betray those he deceives, and 
whose tremendous Idol, who rides in the whir!- 
wind, lives in the tempest, speaks in thunder, 
and breathes blood and desolation, sanctifies 
each action, commends his deceit, approves all! 
his atrocities, an? isonly wrath when he discov- 
ers a trait of humanity in the wretch whoadores 
him. All the Idols ofmankind are vindictive, 
capricious, cruel, revengeful, easily raised to 
anger, & their fury only to be allayed by blood, 
slaughter, fire, general ruin, and the destrur- 
tion of thousands of the weak creatures whom 
they have formed. This is the character of the 
great idols, Brama, Odin, Johs, Foh, Moloch, 
Jehovah and many others. The Greek Jupit- 
er, seems to be a being of greater benignity 
than the others; yet he is nothing better than 
a parricide, ssurper’ and libertine monarch, for 
ever committing rapes, adulteries and murders. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose, that an almigh- 
ty ,allwise, creator of the universe, would not 
permit such wretches to profane his name, de- 
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ceive mankind, and render his own being douLt- 
ful and devestable; for we hold it as a maxim, 
that omitting to do good is a committing of evil; 
and from what we see and learn by our expe- 
rience in this world, we must absolutely con- 
clude, that the Christian God must bea very 
unjust being. Devout persons pretend to see 
a first cause in the surrounding firmament, and 
infer, that without something, nothing could 
have been; yet they make out the great, om- 
nipresent, pervading all matter and occupying 
all space; existing in all things; yet undiscov- 
erable, untangi’ le, indescribable and incompre- 
hensible, The ideaofa spirit, without form 
and void of matter; creating something out of 
nothing; composing worlds for his own amuse- 
ment, and destroying them for his spite, is un- 
accountably inconsistent and ridiculous, and 
savours strongly of monastic conception and 
monkish puerility, Itis strange that the char- 
acter of the Gods in general is that of the worst 
tyrants among men. Delighting im flattery, 
hommageand supplication ; irritable, unappeas- 
able, sacrificing every thing totheir lusts and 
resentments; childish and fickle in their 
friendships ; curious, cautions, & jealous in their 
dispositions, and most detestable in all their 
proceedings, These may be reasons and con- 
vincing arguments with Christians in favour 
of their divinity; but I candidly confess, that 
they nearly shake my belief to pieces; nor 
have I ever yet met with one convincing rea- 
son to hang a proof on; nor is it possible where 
all is only conjecture, and where reality can 
never be established. “How came we here? 
How. came all things to be?” they triumphant- 
ly ask, as if this was a ful! solution of the im- 
portant question. I answer directly and can- 
didly, [do notknow more than you, and you 
know no more about it then the dullest ass on 
the common. Ay, but they tell me, they do 
know and they believe. Here I doubt their ve- 
racity and question their authority; for that 
which makes them believe, fills me with im- 
finite doulbt,and leads meto decide directly 
against all their doctrines,and creeds, and the 
whole immaterial world; nor shall I ever be- 
lieve in any thing without a positive demon- 
stration. So much for the present on this in- 
compreLensible subjeet. 
(To be Continued.) 


(From the Boston Investigator.) 
TAYLOR’S DIEGESIS. 

In the Independent Messengerof April 17, 
there is an article on this subject, which con- 
iains extracts from what is called a Review of 
the above work from the Christian Examin- 
er, with some comments, all of which amount 
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to nothing, as they do not refute or disprove /ty are to be removed to Canada.—N. Y. Sun. 


a single fact set forth by Mr. Taylor; but 
the article winds off with the following remarks, 
which are about as cogent as any thing in the 
whole article. , 
“Mr. Taylor maintains that christianity is 
a compilation of heathen mythology, and from 
_ the religious code of the Essene Philosophers 
of Egypt. Ishall rebut this bold and unfoun- 
ded assumption witha single f>ct not noticed 
by the reviews. The Jewish nation existed 
ages before the period assigned by christians 
as the data of the Messiah’s advent. It has 
been the boast of that people for 1800 years, 
that they put to death the individual whom 
christians believe was the Christ of God. Now 
if Christ never existed,and the Gospel story 
“sprang from the Egyptian monks,” how is 
this fact to be accounted for? No people,— 
infidels themselves—could be more interested 
in establishing the non-personality of Jesus 
‘Christ, if such were the truth, than the Jews,— 





In a vast portion of the earth, are found the 
remains of an‘ancient knowledge, showing that 
the poles of the earth were formerly in the 
plane of the ecliptic;and that they have been 
separated from it by a slow motion—a grad- 
ual progression—by a spiral recession which 
produces that called by us “the precession of 
the equinoctial points” and “the diminution of 
the angle of the ecliptic equator.” 


Itis probable that, at periods seldom, in- 
deed, of recurrence in any ong system of 
worlds, but continually are without number in 
the infinite expanse, there happen revolutions 
and terrible catastrophes throughout the uni- 
verse; since, if planctary bodies conjoin — or 
divide, those operations, both in the mbhuma- 
tions of surface and changed direction of wa- 
ters by the altered centres of gravity, must 
be fatal to a great part of the generations 


and yet no respectable or honest Jew has ev-|existing on the planets undergoing such phe- 


er thought of denying that he did exist, and 
was crucified under the government of Pontius 
Pilate, from the hour of his crucifixion to the 
present day. An extended argument may be 
urged from this fact, of sufficient power to scat- 
ter the sophistical} reasonings of scepticism to 
the four winds of heaven. E. “M. 8.” 





nomena. 





SCENE IN A SCHOOL ROOM. 
‘Jem,’ said the master, ‘you were not in school 


yesterday.’ 


‘No sir.—Here’s ’scuse mother sent ye;’ at 


What interest could the Jews have taken in|thesame time holding out a slip of paper on 
the christian’s fable for five hundred years af- which was written the following seemingly 
ter the commencement of the Christian era?)Egyptian hieroglyphics: 


Their nation broken up; their polity at an end; 
most of the nation destroyed; the residue dis- 


‘cept atom to gou a taturin,’ 
‘Well Jem,’ said the master, after examining 


persed or sold asslaves; and all persecuted by|in for some time, ‘what did you do yesterday? 


Christians as well as Romans; what had they 
todo about it? Nothing.. They had enough 
todo to think about their own affairs, without 
troubling themselves with the fictions of Chris- 
tians. Besides, so long as it was believed that 
Jesus was God, there wasno occasion to deny 
his personality ; because the idea of God’s be- 
ing killed, yea, murdered,-by mortal man, was 
so verily ridiculous in itself, that the Jews 
liked the story very well. Why, then, should 
they contradict it? Christians had better im- 
itate the Jews, and be silent. 








‘Dug taters! 
‘O yes!’—-Kept at home to go potatoeing. 





It is seldom thata day of pleasure, upon 


review, seems altogether so exquisite as the 
partaker festivity may have felt it while pass- 
ing. aie 








TERMS. 


Tue Western Examiner is published every Thurs- 


dayon Olive, between Main and Church-streets, Saint 
Louis, at TwoDollars per annum, wn advance, or . Two 
Dollars and Fifty‘cents, if payment be delayed three 


More Outrage in Massachusetts —We learn | months beyond the time of subscribing. 


from the Boston papers that on the night of 
the 6th inst., a considerable crowd gathered a- 
round the Ursuline Convent, Roxbury, entering 
the yards singing obscene songs, and showing 
signs of rather an unfavourable character. 
Fearing that serious disturbances might en-|t 


(‘The friends of liberal principles throughout the 


Union, are respectively requested to accept the agency of 
this paper, and aid usin procuring subscribers. 
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Job Printing. 
Carns, Hanpsitis, Crrcutars, Biangs, &c. prin- 
ed with neatness and dispatch, at the office * this 


sue, thechildren of the school have been dis-|?®?*" 





missed from the institution, and the communi- 
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